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dance-chief would pick up the image of the creature
or being whose name had been called, together with
the dish of food, and breaking them into bits, would
throw the fragments into the flames. This continued
until the last of the images had been destroyed. It
was a strange, interesting and incomprehensible rite,
but Neonandi willingly explained it. The images
represented persons who, through illness or other
causes, could not attend the ceremony; birds and
beasts who could not be present, and mythological
beings. According to Guaymi belief the spirits of
these would enter their respective images and thus
take part in the ceremonial by proxy. The food up-
on the altar was for them, but being unable to eat it
while in their clay forms, the Indians acted as proxies
while the dance-chief destroyed the images in order
to release the spirits so that they might return to
their own bodies. Then, in order to prevent evil
spirits from taking possession of the images and
causing trouble for their former tenants, he burned
both the fragments and the food in the fire. In other
words, the images served as proxies for persons,
beasts and supernatural beings, and the dancing In-
dians acted as proxies for the proxies.
The ceremonies came to an abrupt end when the
last of the clay proxies had been destroyed, and,
leaving the temple, the Indians prepared for a stick-
dance. In this remarkable dance, which is of a
symbolic character, the participants pair off, one of
each pair being armed with a six-foot pole several
inches in diameter and sharpened at one end. While
his partner dances about, back to him, he hurls the
stick, the object being to knock the dancer's legs